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Last February, Denver Post Photographer John 
Sunderland (left in the above Photo) began whit 
turned out to be an experience of a lifetime: Prac ti- 
cally living with people, for the next three months 
who were /iving their last days. He recorded on film a 
subject that not all of us prefer to talk about: Death 
Sunderland compiled a touching, in-depth portfolio 
of human beings who were dying yet refused to look 
at dying as depressing. To them, there was dignity in 
dying. This philosophy gave Sunderland an uplift, a 
new outlook on life, and made him wonder if he 
would be as cheerful as they had been when he him- 
self faced death. All of the scenes 
were photographed at Hospice of 
the Holy Spirit in Lakewood, Colo. 
The hospice, as its director, Father 
Paul von Lobkowitz, explains, “is 
a place where you go to live as long 
as you can, as comfortably as you 
can.” Most of the text in this sSpe- 
cial report was written by The 
Post's Patrick A. McGuire (right). 
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HOSPICE 


Death with dignity 


‘Death Is 
a darned 


interesting 


experience. 


— DOROTHY MULLINS 


Text by PATRICK A. MCGUIRE 


what you're doing,” warned a 

friend one afternoon when I 
came back from the hospice. He held 
up his hands as if warding off evil 
spirits. “I don't want to hear it.” 


Dermat you're word to me about 


getting you depressed 
Well, I hadn’t thought about it, but 
I said I guessed it was. It wasn’t until 
I was driving home that it hit me. I 
wasn't depressed I felt pretty good. I 
nad jest spent my fifth straight day 
a 
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able diseasés go to die, and here I was 
humming along with Waylon Jenn- 
ings on the radio. 

I knew a large part of it was due to 
Dorothy Mullins’ peaceful attitude 
toward dying. She, more than any of 
the patients I had met at the hospice, 
had impressed me with a genuine 
sense of hope over her coming death. 

I had my notebook on the car seat 
and at a red light I flipped it open to 
the words Dorothy had spoken to me 
that morning. This was minutes after 
her roommate, Jeannie, had died. Her 
words had puzzled me then. They 


Photography by JOHN SUNDERLAND 


seemed so incongruous, so hard to 
know how to take seriously. 

Dorothy had been sitting in her 
room in her usual chair, a directors’ 
seat, padded with a pillow. Her form 
of bone cancer makes it almost im- 
possible for her to sit comfortably, 
and she was talking about the pain. 

Two feet away in the next bed, 
Jeannie’s body lay covered with a red 
blanket. Her face was uncovered. 
Aides had just finished putting a 
fresh pillow case under her head. 

Father Paul von Lobkowitz, the 
Czechoslovak monk who directs the 

————> 


hospice, always places a colored 
blanket over a patient who has died, 
feeling it offers warmth to those still 
living, and breaks the starkness of 
the white sheets. There is nothing 
cold in his philosophy about dying. 
“We're not running a mortuary,” he 
will say in his lilting British accent. 

Dorothy, her neck held rigid by the 
pain of her cancer, had to turn her 
whole body to look over at Jeannie. 
She had heard her calling for her 
husband during the night. His wife's 
terminal illness had hit him hard. He 
reacted, out of defense, with anger. 
Anger, for one, at being left alone in 
the world. The cancer had robbed her 
of beauty and her sight threatened 
him. He hardly ever visited her. 

During her moments of conscious- 
ness, Jeannie had told Dorothy: “My 
family doesn't need me at all. They 
get along real well without me.” Dor- 
othy guessed, correctly, that the hus- 
band had long ago written off his dy- 
ing wife and already had begun to 
adjust to her death. 

It was a fairly heavy scene, but 


The wife of a hospice patient waited to talk with Father Paul (left) about her husband's condition. 


Dorothy, a stubborn Kansas woman 
of 52, who had lived through four di- 
vorces and finished her college de- 
gree just six months earlier, man- 
aged a smile. She said she was re- 
lieved that for Jeannie, it was over. 

She changed the subject then, 
dredging up a bittersweet story of 
how she once had tried to hypnotize 
herself to death. This was long after 
Dorothy's breast had been removed, 
long after it had developed into bone 
cancer, long after she had come to 
grips with the inevitability of her 
demise 


She had become peaceful, exhaust- 
ed after months of fighting the can- 
cer, and finally reconciled to dying. 
There was nothing the doctors could 
do. She said goodbye to her son, her 
brother, her father. The tears flowed, 
but Dorothy was 

She entered the in-patient Hospice 
of the Holy Spirit, quartered in a 
wing of Georgian House, a Lake- 
wood, Colo., nursing home. Here, crit- 
ically ill people like Dorothy, who 
have gone unsuccessfully through all 


- 


the known curative measures and are 
literally terminal patients, are en- 
couraged to live their final days, not 
simply to exist, or to lay down and 


die. 

Instead of burning up their last en- 
ergy in a continual trauma over stay- 
ing alive, in denying the inevitable, 
they are encouraged to come to terms. 
With God, perhaps. With themselves, 
at least. Maybe with’ both. The goal is 
the elimination of fear. 

The trouble is; Dorothy would close 
her eyes at night, prepared for the 
end, even curious about entering a 
new life, but she would wake up the 
next morning still in Lakewood. 

“My most pervasive emotion was 

ing very embarrassed at still being 
alive,” she said, laughing, that morn- 
ing. “I began to get a little angry be- 
cause I was still hanging around.” 
She got serious and held up her 
gnarled fingers. “My greatest fear 
was living for an extended time in 
this condition.” 

She has felt mutilated, she said, 
useless. She always has been active, 


aggressively independent, but now 
she needs help getting to the bath- 
room. So she decided to hypnotize 
herself, to order her soul to leave her 
body and get on with it. 

Her eyes glistened with moisture as 
she half laughed and half cried, tell- 
ing of her frustration when she once 
again woke up alive, this time after 
such a deep, hypnotic sleep, she actu- 
ally felt better. 

She had felt foolish and chagrined. 
Her anger and anxiety began to melt 
and “now, instead of appealing to the 
Powers-That-Be to let's get on with 
the show, I'm ready to say it's thy 
will be done. I can now tolerate 
lingering with some grace.” 

As she spoke, a tall, handsome man 
entered the room. Jeannie's husband. 
He moved to the end of the bed, stood 
looking down on the red blanket. He 
wore silver reflecting sunglasses, 
and, though the room was dark, he 
didn't remove them. Father Paul 
appeared out of nowhere and spoke 
soft words of comfort. If there was 
emotion behind those sunglasses, no 
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| one in the room could see it. 

( And it was at that moment that 
Dorothy, after a painful quarter turn 
of her body in Jeannie’s direction, de- 
livered the words I had scribbled in 
the notebook: “Death is a darned in- 
teresting experience. You learn a lot. 
It's educational.” 

She had seen the husband. Seen his 
awkward discomfort. She remem- 
bered Jeannie’s pathetic calls for him 
in the night. And I wondered, waiting 
for the light to turn green, if Doro- 
thy’s words weren't intended to cover 
more than just the punch line to her 
story. 

* 


The concept of hospice dates back 
to the years before the first Crusade 
of 1099, when pilgrims and soldiers 
flocked to the Holy Land to earn in- 
dulgences, perform penances and 
chase away infidels. 

Christian traders established a 
mission near Jerusalem to offer hos- 
pitality to weary travelers. When the 
Moslems closed the pilgrims routes, 
the first Crusade was launched. 
Great European armies swarmed to 
the Holy Land, and reclaimed the city 
of Jerusalem on behalf of the Pope. 

The Christian mission, operated by 
Benedictine monks, was quickly 
transformed from a mere hospitality 
house to a hospital. Wealthy Crusad- 
ers, many of them owning large 
tracts of land in Europe, were so 
grateful to the monks they donated 
their holdings. Many of them com- 
mitted their lives to helping the sick. 
Thus was born the Sovereign Hospi- 
taler Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The Hospitalers were comprised of 
knights who took holy vows and, 
when the situation demanded it, also 
took to the battlements to defend 
their faith. Although the Christians 
eventually were driven out of 
Jerusalem by the resurging Moslem 
horde, the Hospitalers found their 
way to Rhodes and later to Malta, 
where they still maintain their head- 
quarters. Their members are known 
as the Knights of Malta. It is to this 
Order of Saint John that Father Paul 
von Lobkowitz belongs. 

Over the centuries, in spite of the 
interruptions caused by the various 
Holy Wars, the order maintained its 
goal of attending to the sick, especial- 
ly the dying. In 1597 it established on 
Malta the largest hospital in Europe. 
The Knights were the first to unchain 
mental patients and to have only one 
patient per bed in a hospital. 

By the mid-19th century, the phi- 
losophy of caring for the dying had 
spread. A group of Catholic women 
established a hospice in Lyons, 
France. About the sarne time the Sis- 
ters of Charity established a hospice 
in Dublin. And by the turn of the cen- 
tury three other hospices had been 
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Carefully and gently, a nurse's aide helped Tex into a chair. 


established in London, all by relig- 
ious groups. 

Only recently has the hospice con- 
cept moved to America, where it has 
taken on two distinct forms. There is 
the approach of Father Paul, sent to 
the United States by his order in 
Malta to establish a traditional in- 
patient hospice. There are perhaps 
half a dozen of these traditional hos- 
pices in the coynhtry, run by various 
organizations. Most are centered in a 
hospital or/a nursing home, though 
the ideal, as in Europe, is to have a 
free-standing, independent buidling. 

There also is the approach of the 
home hospice movement, which aims 
to help terminally ill patients die 
peacefully at home. A handful of 
these are in Colorado, including one 
group in Denver and one in Boulder. 

While each movement believes its 
way is the most practical, the Ameri- 
can government, through its Medi- 
care and Medicaid insurance, has 
chosen te cover — in most instances 
— traditional in-patient hespiee care, 
but not home care. 


Father Paul, trained as a nurse in 
Europe, came to Denver in 1976, hop- 
ing to establish his order’s hospice. 
He had been encouraged to consider 
Denver by a nun from Colorado 
whom he met while working at a 
London hospital. 

Because his European nursing li- 
cense wasn't considered valid in 
America, he took a job as an aide at 
an Aurora, Colo., nursing home. The 
corporation that owned the home, 
Smith, Harst and Associates, liked his 
style and offered him a job as social 
worker in their Lakewood Georgian 
House. He then convinced the man- 
agement to help him start a hospice 
there, by giving him space in one of 
the wings. 

The two women who were his first 
hospice patients, were admitted to 
the nursing home in mid-November 
1977. They were placed temporarily 
in a the regular nursing home area, 
but they could see across a courtyard 
into the hospice room, where workers 
were painting and redecorating. One 


of the women kept urging Father 


Paul to hurry and finish the job so 
she could die in that room. There was 
still the faint smell of paint on the 
walls when she peacefully passed 
away in the new room a few days lat- 
er. 

e 


My first reaction to the hospice at 
Georgian House was much like that 
of Dorothy Mullins’ brother, who was 
with her the day she moved in. He 
burst into tears after looking around 
and told her, “It’s just like another 
nursing home. . . the people here are 
all very sick.” 

Dorothy recalled that incident in a 
long, candid conversation, not long 
after I first started visiting the hos- 
pice. And not very long after I heard 
Father Paul telling a group of visit- 
ing students from Colorado Springs: 
“People start really living here. They 
savor life like a good wine. It’s a most 
undepressing place. It’s almost jolly 
at times.” 

His description then seemed hard 
to believe, almost like a real estate 
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salesman trying to make a shack 
seem like a mansion. Still, there is an 
intriguing difference in the 22-bed 
hospice wing, a difference almost im- 
mediately discernible as you pass 
into it from the regular nursing area. 

It has something to do with the qui- 
et, not just among staff and mainte- 
nance people, but especially. among 
the patients. Many of them sit in 
chairs, either at one end of the long 
hallway where there is a small 
lounge, or in their rooms, lost in 
thought, looking out serenely on the 
passing world. They answer your 
hellos with polite smiles and listen to 
what you say with an intensity that 
can be unsettling. They have become 
listeners. 

It was in the lounge area that I 
found Dorothy Mullins, seated on her 
favorite cushioned director's chair. 
She, as most of the patients, was ea- 
ger to discuss her illness, her 
thoughts on dying and an afterlife. 
But first, she put her finger on what 
she felt was the most significant dif- 
ference between hospice and a nurs- 
ing home. 

Father Paul and others already 
had discussed the most obvious dif- 
ferences. For one, all patients at the 
hospice have terminal illnesses with 
a life expectancy of six months or 
less. And no patient is admitted until 
he or she is beyond curative mea- 
sures. 

More importantly, Father Paul had 
said, hospice is aimed at providing 
acute treatment of the patient and his 
or her family as a total unit. “We 
treat the total person,” he had said. 
“Body and spirit.” 

And he came closest to what Doro- 
thy felt when he said “fighting a dis- 
ease and keeping alive are two dif- 
ferent things. Here you're fighting 
for the quality of a good day. But you 
don't fight for a cure. We encourage 
the patients to accept the physical 
conditions and look inside themselves 
to the values as to what their life has 
been. It's stock-taking time.” 

Dorothy put it in her words: “Here, 
they allow you to say you are dying. 
They don't scold you for it. In other 
nursing homes they deny it until they 
are dead. They scold them. If you say 
you are ready to die, no matterp’how 
much pain you have, you're supposed 
to fight until the last breath. You're 
not supposed to relax and die.” 


Elizabeth Kubler-Ross, in her book 
on the stages of dying, describes the 
levels of reaction a patient experi- 
ences when he or she learns they 
have a terminal illness. First comes 
denial, caused by shock and leading 
to isolation. Then comes anger, usu- 
ally followed by a less angry bar- 
gaining stage in which the patient 


Pauline Simonson (foreground) received an affectionate hug from a nurse's aide. 


There is much time to think, and Tex was no exception as he pondered a question. 
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may desperately try to appeal to God 
for more time, in exchange for 
promised good living. Depression of- 
ten is followed next by what is called 


Father Paul likes to edit this list 
adding his own first and last stages. 
First he says comes panic, even be- 
fore the shock and isolation. “We 
don't understand how much terror a 
person goes through when he first is 
told,” he says. 

And last, he argues, even after the 
“quiet acceptance,” is a stage of “joy- 
ful hope.” 

“But not in a gooey sense,” he adds. 
“It’s more an assurance of a continui- 
ty after death. What we see as heaven 
is immaterial. It’s that you are not 
ended when you stop breathing in 


Mary Lycas, a hospice volunteer, took the time to console one of the new patients. 


that bed. The quiet acceptance is a 
negative approach to life and death. 
It's ‘Okay, I'm going to die.’ In a short 
time you go back to depression.” 

These stages are not a set pattern, 
says Paul. He has seen patients 
waver between denial and accept- 
ance, between quiet acceptance and 
joyful hope and depression. 

And adding more pressure to the 
patients in their struggles to reach an 
acceptance, is the reactions of their 
relatives. Such was the case with 
Jeannie, who apparently had reached 
the stage of “joyful hope.” The one 
loose end that added to her mental 
trauma, though, was the inability of 
her family — her husband — to sup- 
port her. 

And such is the case with Jeannie’s 
roommate, Dorothy Mullins. “Joyful 


hope is pretty great,” she said, “but 
when you get to that stage someone is 
always trying to talk you out of it.” 

Her acceptance of her pending 
death, she said, has angered her rela- 
tives, including her father. “They 
keep calling me with people they 
know in total remission, people who 
have taken Laetrile, who are now all 
right. My father said ‘Well they told 
me I wasn't going to make it many 
times but I didn’t lay down and say 
death come get me.” 

“It doesn’t help,” she said, admit- 
ting that she has wavered between 
depression, bald acceptance and joy- 
ful hope. “At times I have felt very 
peaceful. I've done what I can to get 
well. I can’t do anymore.” 

She has had to argue with her 
loved ones that her acceptance of 
death doesn't mean she has given up. 
“Accepting the inevitable depends on 
your philosophy of what you think 
life is all about. If you think this is all 
it is, that when you die it’s just obli- 
vion, then it’s giving up. But I'm curi- 
ous to see what comes after. I’m anx- 
ious to see what comes next. I've al- 
ways believed in an afterlife. It’s 
more like graduation to me.” 


That term, graduation, is heard of- 
ten at hospice. Some patients refer to 
death as a promotion. But that whole 
idea of death as something devoid of 
fear and wrapped only in hope, takes 
us unavoidably into areas of religion. 
Areas that are anathema in many so- 
cial conversations, almost as avoided 
as talking of death itself. 

Rather than religion, though, there 
is constant talk at hospice of spiritu- 
ality, something that isn’t forced on 
patients, but always held out as the 
one likely bridge between this world 
and whatever lies beyond. 

A very religious woman who is dy- 
ing at hospice may have her personal 
sense of spirituality. But so, too, an 
agnostic middle-aged man may have 
@ sense of spirituality. His might 
seem more unlikely, but when he has 
taken stock of his life, faced as he is 
with imminent death, he may feel 
comforted that he has lived a fair life, 
or that he has at least done his best to 
patch things up with those he has of- 
fended. He ends up feeling a sense of 

holeness. 


Ww be 

Father Paul argues that 
the deathbed with clean sheets, or of- 
fering 


of holy cards. So, too, he believes, the 
existence of a spirituality rooted in a 
peaceful 


the end, he notes, a person's spiritual- 
ity is a private matter between him 
and his God. 
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Having said that, it is interesting to 
note that religious services are 
banned at hospice. In fact, religion is 
never mentioned to patients by staff 
or volunteers or even Father Paul, 
until the patient requests it first. 

That may seem incompatible with 
not only Father Paul's religion — 
Roman Catholic — but with his belief 
that hospice cannot exist properly 
without a Christian orientation. 

But, he says, “We're not here to 
push religion.” The primary purpose 
of hospice, he repeats, is to allow a 
patient to meet death with dignity 
and without fear. That means with- 
out pressuring a patient to accept a 
certain religious doctrine. 

“Just because I happen to believe 
the Christian story is true is imma- 


There is time for reading, too, and a popular choice is the Bible. 


terial,” he says. “The Christian faith 
teaches a responsibility to each other, 
whether a patient is an atheist or 
not.” 


Besides, he says, it is nearly foolish 


days at hospice, as death came closer, 


the man began converting to several 
other religions, almost a new one 
every day. 

“I became very up-tight, very 
threatened by this,” Father Paul 
says. He began tending to this patient 
more than usual, getting into ques- 
tions of religion. “Finally, though, my 
staff said to me, ‘Father, why don't 
you just back off. Leave the man 
alone. Let the good Lord get in there 
on his own.’” 

He took the advice and both priest 
and patient found a new peace. The 
man died a few days later “between 
the commode and the bed” in the 
company of staff, but, “very much in 
charge.” 

The hospice's philosophy on not 
resuscitating patients or applying 
“heroic efforts” to save them during 
the moment of death, hasn't set well 
with some Protestant ministers. 
While families of dying patients may 
have agreed to the principle that 
death should come naturally and 
with dignity, many of them have 
been nearly badgered, according to 
Father Paul, into ordering last min- 
ute resuscitation because of the be- 
liefs of their ministers. 

“We had one patient dying, a bach- 
elor, and his minister got on the 
phone to his sister and said that if he 
hasn't awakened and called for Jesus, 
to get him on the resuscitator,” he 
says. “If he didn’t call for Jesus he 
wouldn't be saved.” 

The sister refused the resuscitation 


had gone to hell. Father Paul per- 
formed the funeral service. “I've bur- 
ied more Protestants than Catholics 
because of ministers who refused to 
bury them,” he says. 

“These people are dying of a termi- 
nal disease. When the good Lord 
calls, it’s time to go. If a patient de- 
velops pneumonia, we treat it. We 


“we've never had a patient die an 
atheist. We've had them die agnos- 
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to comfort , but knew 

very little about what to do. 
It wasn't long after that that a 
monk — Paul von Lobkowitz — came 
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there was no way I could physically 
handle it,” she says. “I knew I 
couldn't handle it. I wasn't even will- 
ing to think about my own death.” 
She glanced down at a large spiral 
notebook that bears the names of the 
271 patients who have died at hospice 
since its opening. She found the name 


one day, Father Paul told me there 
was a woman who was dying and 
who wanted someone to pray with 
her. I looked at him and I said, ‘I told 
you I'm not going to do that.’” 

But she did. She found Mercy in her 
room and immediately her worst 
fears were confirmed. “She was vom- 
iting . . . she had open cancer wounds 
and there I was hugging her. The 
very thing I was afraid I could not do 
happened right away. We prayed... . 
You know, you communicate with 
God through those prayers and he 
said to me, ‘Now, was it so hard?’ 
What is that prayer, ‘in your weak- 
ness is my strength.’” 


Once, after a patient had died, a 
family member confronted Father 
Paul in the hallway, and asked why 
he hadn't said any prayers in the 
room. “But I was touching him, 
stroking his head,” he replied. 
“Touching is a form of prayer, and 
all prayer is, is love, expressed be- 
tween two people.” 
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Nearing death, Joseph Gulick was comforted by, from left, a family friend, his wife (touching his face) and Father Paul. 
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ple tend to think of touching as sexu- 
al. They don't understand you can 
have sensuality without sexuality.” 
The entire body is tactile, he fur- 
ther explains. “When we come out of 
the womb we have to be touched, 
handled, or we will die. As we grow, 
we lose this. Social pressures limit 
touching to certain areas that are 


considered respectable. We end up 
shaking hands. The body language 
says ‘don't come close.’ ” 


By the time we are teen-agers, he 
says, we have lost a lot of touch. We 
are frightened by its stimulus. The 
anti-touching feeling gathers mo- 
mentum. Tension builds. We become 
overconscious of touching and when 
we do touch, we feel nervous, up- 
tight. 

“But when you are with people 
who are dying,” he adds, “touching is 
so much easier, especially when you 
don't talk. You pass on so much by a 
stroke of the hair or holding a hand. 
It's much more important than 
words.” } 

In looking for volunteers, Father 
Paul says, “you need ordinary people 
who are not afraid to show how they 
feel about people. If you sit on a bed 
and a patient cries and you cry too, so 
what?” 

Father Paul wishes that more peo- 
ple could accept his perspective on 
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touching. A reason they don’t, he 
says, “It makes you very vulnerable. 
Your emotions are on the line, But 
when you die, you want your emo- 
tions on the line. You want to be a 
real, full living person.” 

Because many cancer patients of- 
ten feel ugly and dirty and unlovable, 
the act of touching by a volunteer 
staff takes on great importance. But 
often, the patient has had little physi- 
cal contact with friends or relatives. 
The sexual aspect of their lives has 
certainly ended. although not always 
because they are physicalty incapa- 
ble. There is an actual fear on the 
part of many relatives, says Father 


Paul, that cancer can be transmitted 
by intimate touch. 

But in spite of a patient's grim ap- 
pearance, he says, “we still want to 
be liked and, in a sense, desired phys- 
ically as well as mentally. You see 
this with the ladies who primp up 
and wear wigs and do their nails. 


It is out of this need that Father 
Paul plans to include what he calls 
patient control rooms in the new hos- 
pice building that he and a group of 
fund raisers hope to begin planning 
this fall. 

The rooms would allow a patient 
and a spouse to share a bed in priva- 
cy. “They could help each other un- 
dress just like they would at home,” 
he says. “And while it's most unlikely 
they would be able to perform sexual 
acts, physical intimacy can calm 
down nerves and probably pain as 
well. They would have less distress.” 

Hospice is meant to be “a lot of 
healing . . . healing of memories, of 
wounds, of family problems,” he 
adds. “And a lot of healing goes on 
around here without throwing a lot 
of holy oil around.” 

The elements of friendship and 
emotion, though, are elements Father 
Paul feels should be restricted to the 
volunteer staff. The professional, 
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paid staff at hospice can't afford the 
luxury, and still maintain their ob- 
jectivity. 

Two complete professional staffs 
have already mentally burned them- 
selves out and asked to be replaced in 
the 18 months hospice has been open. 
It is tough to find nurses and aides 
who can handle the mental pressures 
of such a unit over long periods of 
time. 

Thus, he says, he is wary of nurses 
“who get very palsy” with patients. 
“You find nurses who need their pa- 
tients,” he says. “You get some of 
them sneaking back in at night be- 
cause they think there's no one who 
can care for a patient like they can. 
But they cannot help the patient that 
way. The patient ends up getting a 
phony relationship. And the nurse 
goes to pieces when the patient dies.” 

A nurse himself, he says “we are 
professional people. We need a bal- 
ance. We can maintain a professional 
friendship with our patients. But 
they don’t have to be involved beyond 
normal.” 

Still, there’s one nagging thought: 
Wouldn't it be better to die at home 
than in a strange institutional med 
The surprising answer from Father 
Paul: Yes. A quiet death at home re- 
mains the ideal, but often cannot be 
‘the reality. “It is becoming less and 
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less practical to die at home,” he says. 

The reasons, he believes, are obvi- 
ous. “You need a primary care person 
24 hours a day. You need sufficient 
funds and a large place to do a job 
physically well. 

“The emphasis has to be on care,” 
he says, “but maybe we cannot, as 
family members, personally do that.” 
Families, he notes, are more spread 
out than 25 years ago. “Husbands 
work, grandmothers can't take the 
noise of the children. You're pres- 
sured and exhausted caring for an 
invalid. Being human we are not 
saints. We get bad tempered and 
bitchy.” 

It all adds to the discomfort of the 
patient, he says, and stands in the 
way of peace. Eventually the patient, 
too, may feel guilty at causing so 
much trouble. 

While Father Paul says 80 percent 
of the work of hospice is spiritual — 
or in the broader sense, pastoral, 
seeking to tend to body and spirit - 
the only thing that makes that possi- 
ble is perfect nursing care 

Terminal patients usually enter 
hospice in severe pain. It isn't unusu- 
al for them to arrive by ambulance, 
unconscious, but to be awake and 
alert and seemingly better in a mat- 
ter of days. 

It is the only condition in which 


they can consciously understand 
their lives and reach some inner 
peace, he says. And it is done by first 
attacking the pain, controlling it, but 
only in a way that does not reduce 
alertness. 

“We want the patient to remain in 
total control,” he says, “freed from 
the trauma of just staying alive.” 

Many patients, under a doctor's 
prescription, take a mixture known 
as “Brompton's cocktail,” a blend of 
morphine, cocaine and alcohol. It isn't 
required, but it does erase the pain. 
Pain that is felt not only through the 
nerves, but which prevents the pa- 
tient from a reasoned stock-taking. 

“It's like a firecracker,” said Jim 
Moore, a 52-year-old man suffering 
from a cancerous brain tumor. “It 
goes boom, and it flares out.” An eld- 
erly woman named Josephine, who 
died recently of intestinal cancer, de- 
scribed the pain to me this way: 
“Man when those things strike, you 
can't believe it. It’s just terrifying, 
they hurt so bad.” 

Such medication is administered 
not when the pain occurs, or the stan- 
dard “as need basis” of hospitals or 
nursing homes, but on a regular 
schedule aimed at keeping the pa- 
tient free of the pain as much as pos- 
sible. . 

Father Paul feels that the acute 
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care offered by an in-patient hospice 
is something hard to find in a home 
setting. Thus, part of his work is 
dealing not only with the patients, 
but with the parents, the wives and 
husbands, offering grief counseling, 
trying to convince them that guilt 
need not be felt. 

“We teach the family to go on liv- 
ing, not just existing while the pa- 
tient is here,” he says. “And without 
guilt. Because the patient is cared for. 
When the family members come in to 
visit, they are fresh, not exhausted. 
And the patients, if they are elderly, 
haven't had to suffer the indignity of 
having their children become their 
mother or father.” 

But it-isn't just sons or daughters 
or mothers or fathers from establish- 
ed families that turn to hospice. Sev- 
eral patients, at any given time, are 
people with no family, with no tradi- 
tional home. They are people who 
would die alone, probably in fear, 
says Paul, if not for something like 
hospice. 

Jim Moore was one of those. 
Healthy all his life, he was stunned 
three years ago when doctors discov- 
ered the tumor. He remained confi- 
dent he would beat it and laughed 
when the few months the doctors had 
given him passed, and he was still 
alive. 


But if they were wrong about the 
time, they weren't about the tumor. 
As time passed, Moore, a hard-living 
traveling man, proud of his inde- 
pendence, got worse. A Benedictine 
nun, Sister Marilyn Carpenter, who 
had met him during his trips to St. 
Joseph Hospital for chemotherapy 
treatments, became concerned when 
the hospital discharged him, saying 
there was nothing more it could do. 

She found him living alone in a 
Capitol Hill apartment. He had fallen 
several times in his apartment and 
had eaten little. The nun had worked 
with Father Paul in the past, and 
convinced Jim to try living his last 
days at the hospice. 

His arguments about wanting to 
remain independent quieted when 
Sister Marilyn, watching him craw! 
on the floor to reach a chair, asked 
him “Jim, what independence is 
this?” 

Several times in the car, on the way 
to the hopsice, Jim, with tears in his 
eyes, asked: “Why are you going out 
of your way for me? I'm nothing.” 

It's a question Father Paul seeks to 
answer for every patient, every day. 
“We want them to know they are 
valued,” he says. “We want them to 
die alive.” 


& 
Like this, Father Paul says. Life 
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was slipping through Norma's fin- 
gers and she wanted some answers. 
All she ever wanted, she cried out to 
the priest, was one man to love her. 
And all she'd ever had was sex. 

That's when the priest knew she 
was starting to think of herself as 
beautiful. 

She had come into the hospice 
tough and hostile, hating the world, 
cursing, damning, lashing out. She 
had been angry at men all her life, 
something traceable to her father, 
who was 78 when she was born. He 
died shortly after, leaving her with a 
19-year-old mother. 

To Norma, it was a desertion and 
all of her relationships with men 
from that point had been negative. 
She had placed impossible demands 
on them and turned vicious and then 
deserted them. She was right in the 
middle of a self destructive life, 
wreaking revenge on the world, 
when she found out her life was end- 
ing. 

Now, as bitter as ever, she lay dy- 
ing of abdominal cancer, a 40-year- 
old woman convinced she was the 
world's ultimate sucker victim. 

She had been in and out of a lot of 
beds in her life, searching for some- 
thing she never quite found. The 
priest, especially this one, a Bohemi- 
an monk with a polite English accent, 
she hated more than other men. His 
vow of chastity, his monk's robes, 
gave her no vulnerable attacking 
point. So she taunted him by calling 
“eunuch!” when he came near. 

This was her favorite game, but a 
game that became more pointless and 
less necessary as her last days played 
themselves out. Perhaps she didn’t 
have the energy anymore to keep 
fooling herself. Or, perhaps, as the 
priest believed, she had come to see 
an existence beyond the life she was 
now ending. 

She put her hand on her stomach 
and cried to the priest that what she 
had really wanted inside all her life 
was a baby. She had waited until she 
was dying to discover how beautiful 
life could have been. 

She changed after that. She had 
once been a nurse and now she began 
helping the others in the hospice, of- 
fering kind words and performing 
little errands. She had faced her life 
and her greatest hate.— herself. She 
found something worth loving for a 
change. 

And then one day as the priest 
brought a tray to her room, she said: 
“I feel tingly, Father. I think it’s 
going to be today.” 

The priest, who had warded off her 
sharpest barbs with his sense of hu- 
mor, laughed, and said: “I should be 
so lucky. You'll be here until you're a 
hundred.” 

He turned to set the tray down and 
when he looked at her again, she was 
gone. 
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Peter's eyes seemed to speak as he met with 
Father Paul during his first interview at the hospice. 


PETER 


October 31, 1938 
April 4, 1979 


By JOHN SUNDERLAND 
The Denver Post 


ATHER PAUL was seated in the 

corner of his office with the tele- 

phone receiver pressed to his ear. 
He glanced up and covered the 
mouthpiece with his hand long 
enough to intone, “Peter died last 
night.” 

I left Father Paul's office and went 
to the cafeteria to reflect on Peter's 
death. 

My thoughts carried me back to a 
Saturday afternoon in March when I 
accompanied Father Paul von Lob- 
kowitz to a small apartment building 
in Denver's lower Capitol Hill. He 
had been asked to interview a poten- 
tial candidate for hospice named Pe- 
ter Aitchison. 

Father Paul had done many such 
screenings in the 14 months he had 
been administrator of the Hospice of 
the Holy Spirit. This was my first. 

After a brief conversation with the 
apartment manager, we were direct- 
ed to Peter’s apartment. After Father 
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Father Paul quickly summoned an ambulance after finding Peter semiconscious on his apartment bed. 
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‘It’s a place where 


Paul knocked briskly, we waited as 
we heard slow, shuffling footsteps 
approaching from behind the door. A 
few uncomfortable seconds later, the 
door opened, revealing a small, frag- 
ile man with a dark, full beard strug- 
gling to hold his balding head erect. 
Father Paul spoke first: 

“Mr. Aitchison . . . I'm Father Paul 
from the hospice.” 

His words echoed down the dingy 
hallway, mingling with the squalls of 
a child and the sweet-sour scent of 
pine disinfectant. 

After Peter motioned us to enter, 
he said: “It’s an awful mess.in here. 
I'm saving cans, as you can see, for 
recycling.” 

He escorted us through a maze of 
magazines, discarded papers and alu- 
minum cans. He settled into a ragged, 
overstuffed chair near an end table 
littered with prescriptions and ciga- 
rette butts. Father Paul sat in a 
kitchen chair facing Peter. “How 
long have you been sick?” he asked. 


Father Paul talked with Peter as he wheeled him down a hall at the hospice. 
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you go to live as long as you can’ 


“They diagnosed it last May (1978) 
as oat-cell carcinoma,” responded 
Peter. “They gave me two years, and 
actually, the doctor told me just late- 
ly that I've got about 60 days.” 

“Are you frightened?” asked Fa- 
ther Paul. 

“Sometimes I have anxiety attacks. 
That's why, with doctor’s permission, 
I have beer on hand.” 

“Do you have any family or friends 
in Denver?” asked Father Paul. 

“No,” answered Peter. 

“Did the social worker tell you 
what a hospice is?” 

“Well, from what I know about it, 
from what I've heard on TV, it’s a 
place for people to go to expire . . . 
with a little dignity.” 

“Not quite,” Father Paul interrupt- 
ed. “It's a place where you go to live 
as long as you can, as comfortably as 
you can. Eventually, you know, we're 
all going to expire, but it’s not death 
alley.” 

“Oh, no, no. I've yet to reach that 


point. Sometimes, like I say, I get 
anxiety attacks because, well, I'd like 
“...* 


Peter hesitated, struggling for 
words to explain what he was feeling. 
He looked up at Father Paul and con- 
tinued: 

“I'm 40 years old, and I would like 
to get into a place where I can, well, 
expand my life a little. I've wasted a 
lot of life.” 

“What did you do before?” asked 
Father Paul. 

“I drank,” Peter replied. 

During the next hour, Peter talked 
about his life, leading up to the diag- 
nosis he had cancer. After a brief 
marriage, he had been involved with 
another woman for eight years. He 
had driven a truck and worked as an 
offset pressman to earn a living. 

After his cancer was diagnosed, 
Peter recalled having seen a televi- 
sion program explaining the hospice 
concept and thought he would like to 
spend his final days in such a place. 

———— 


No longer able to walk, Peter became depressed about 
using a wheelchair as he waited in silence at the hospice. 
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A volunteer (left) and Father Paul comforted Peter 


soon after he was admitted to the hospice. 
f 


However, having been independent 
most of his life, he struggled with the 
idea of giving up his apartment and 
whatever meager comforts it afford- 
ed. But his worsening condition made 
it more and more apparent he could 
no longer care for himself, that he 
needed supplementary care. 

Father Paul assured Peter no pres- 
sure would be exerted upon him to 
move to hospice and encouraged him 
to visit the facility so he might have a 
better understanding of the hospice 
alternative. Peter agreed. 

Near the close of their conversa- 
tion, Peter told of the many nights he 
had sat in the same overstuffed chair 
and cried. His tears weren't tears of 
self-pity, but of fear — that he would 
die alone and unnoticed. 

Two weeks passed before Peter tel- 
ephoned Father Paul to arrange a 
visit; it was decided an Amb-O-Cab 
would bring him to hospice that day. 

The Amb-O-Cab appeared shortly 
before noon and a thinner, quieter, 
paler Peter Aitchison emerged in a 
wheelchair. He could no longer walk, 

———— 
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Using a bulb-type 
syringe, a nurse's aide 
fed Peter a cold beer 
becwuse he was unable to 
hold the can himself. 
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Father Paul prayed over Peter's remains at lonely graveside services at Fort Logan National Cemetary. 
Behind and to the right of the priest was the man who delivered Peter's ashes from the mortuary. 
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Few mourned him, but his 
death hasn’t been forgotten 


his voice was barely audible and his 
eyes rarely moved from their fixed 
stare. After the tour, the two stopped 
in the patient lounge where Father 
Paul purchased Peter a soft drink, 
and they discussed Peter's situation. 

After repeated assurances from 
Father Paul, Peter agreed to move 
from his apartment to hospice the 
following week. Meanwhile, he need- 
ed to organize his belongings and 
straighten out some personal affairs. 
He was returned to his apartment 
later that day. 

Four days after Peter's visit to 
hospice, Father Paul received an ur- 
gent call from Peter's social worker. 
Peter's condition had worsened, and 
she asked Father Paul to look in on 
him. 

Within minutes, Father Paul and I 
were driving across town toward Pe- 
ter's Capitol Hill residence. When we 
arrived, there was no response to our 
frantic knocks on Peter’s door. We 
tried the door. It was unlocked, and 
we went in. 

Peter was semiconscious, sprawled 
on his daybed amid a clutter of stale 
food, spilled liquids, papers and the 
aluminum cans. One look and Father 
Paul was on the telephone arranging 
for an ambulance to transport Peter 
to Denver General Hospital. Soon two 
paramedics were in the apartment 
checking Peter's vital signs. 

Following a brief telephone call to 
medical personnel at the hospital, it 
was decided Peter would be pro- 
cessed through DGH and transferred 
to a private ambulance, which would 
take him to the hospice. (This proce- 
dure was necessary because DGH 
ambulances can't operate outside 
Denver County, and the hospice is in 
Jefferson County.) 

Hospice medical staff had been 
alerted to Peter's arrival, and prepa- 
rations were being made. Within two 
hours, a private ambulance bearing 
Peter and Father Paul arrived at the 
emergency entrance to the hospice 
wing. Peter was wheeled to his pri- 
vate room, where a combined force of 


nurses, aides and volunteers bathed 
his frail body, clothed him in clean 
pajamas and made sure he was com- 
fortable. 

During the next few hours, Peter 
was visited by his social worker and 
various hospice personnel. He re- 
quested and was given a cold can of 
beer. A nurse's aide fed him the beer 
orally, using a bulb-type glass syr- 
inge because Peter was too weak to 
hold the can or open his mouth. He 
smiled occasionally and drifted in 
and out of sleep. When I left hospice 
that evening, Peter was resting com- 
fortably. 

Less than 10 hours after his admis- 
sion to hospice, Peter Aitchison died. 
The night nurse who was with him 
said he died peacefully. 

Peter was buried at Fort Logan 
National Cemetary. In addition to 
myself and Father Paul, one othcr 
person attended his funeral .. . the 
man who delivered his ashes from 
the mortuary. 

A steady rain pattered the roof of 
the plexiglass shelter as Father Paul 
prayed softly over Peter's remains. 

Following a few moments of si- 
lence, a hefty man in a yellow rain 
slicker and hard hat appeared at the 
entrance of the shelter. He picked up 
the box of ashes and carried them to 
the gravesite. 

After Peter's remains were 
interred, Father Paul joined the man 
at graveside. He knelt momentarily, 
arranged a small cluster of flowers 
over the grave, blessed himself and 
returned to his car. 

In the weeks following Peter's fu- 
neral, I thought about him frequent- 
ly. I watched pieces of Peter's life 
materialize in a stainless steel tray of 
developer as I printed photographs 
for this story. 

And I thank him now, as I have si- 
lently thanked him many times, for 
sharing with me what I now share 
with you . . . the hopes and fears of a 
dying man. 

Peter Aitchison did not want to die 
alone and forgotten. 

He didn’t. 
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Father Paul listened intently as he conversed with a pro- 
spective client for admission to the unusual hospice. 


PAUL 


A survivor 


By PATRICK A. McGUIRE 
The Denver Post 
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A dying man and his grieving family were comforted by Father Paul. 


ironies confronted Paul von Lob- 

kowitz, prince of Bohemia, duke 
of Raudnitz, knight of Malta, Augus- 
tinian monk. 

Trained in Europe as a nurse, he 
had spent most of his life as a calm 
professional, specially skilled in con- 
soling and comforting the dying. But 
then a doctor told him that he had six 
months to live — he himself was dy- 
ing of cancer. 

He did what almost any human 


Fives YEARS AGO, the ultimate of 
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will do when told he is dying. He pan- 
icked. 

“I became like a jelly,” he recalls. 
“All of my training fell off. We un- 
derestimate the terror a person goes 
through when told he is dying.” 

But then, perhaps of a mind to fight 
irony with irony, he turned to the 
memory of Mother Elizabeth Seton, 
the 19th century nun who became the 


always had struck von Lobkowitz as 


the epitome of America, and until 
then he was never sure if that was 
good or bad. 

America had threatened Paul von 
Lobkowitz ever since his first jour- 
ney here in 1970. He had been used to 
the traditional, the formal, the hard- 
rock security of Europe. 

He had been born, nearly a half 
century earlier, into the 
of Czechoslovakia, into a family that 
had ruled there since 1407. Reared in 
a castle in Bohemia near Prague, he 

—> 


During his daily rounds, Father Paul 
visited with a hospice patient and 
tried to brighten up his day. 


If you weren’t 
a bafon you had 
little chance of 


entering this very 


exclusive order 


Pauline Mullen drank her Brompton's “cocktail,” a mixture she referred to as “snakebite medicine.” 
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was educated by the private tutoring 
of the Benedictines. From age 6 on, 
his dream was to become a monk. 


known since 
the 14th century as the Knights of 
Malta. 


were at least a baron, you had no 
chance of getting in. 

The vocation of serving the poor 
had been handed down to von Lob- 
kowitz through the tradition of the 
aristocracy, which benevolently re- 
garded working for the poor a sacred 
duty. He grew up with memories of 


riedly leaving the castle to work a 
volunteer shift at a hospital or to at- 
tend to a sick peasant. 

It was a rigid society and the 
monastic life reinforced it for Paul 
von Lobkowitz. Especially after he 
survived a two-year prison sentence 
imposed by the Communists when 
they took over Czechoslovakia in the 
post-war 1940s. 

He remembered thinking when his 
family lost their estate, valued at 9 
million pounds sterling, that the 
Communists had made it only easier 
for him to give up the world. There 
was nothing left to care for but peo- 
ple. 


He had trained as a nurse and, af- 
ter 25 years as a monk, he had risen to 
the high office within his order of 
grand prior of 


He found a country that seemed to 
thrive on its reputation as an instant 
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expert carpenters. When we're 
done, your home is enclosed. The 
doors and windows lock. Then 
you take over the finishing with 


NORTH DENVER OFFICE: 5201 W. 48th AVE. 
458-3678 


Colorado Springs = Ed Pritts 
Model Home KS 
2930 North Parker (913) 899-5021 
Larry Jordan 
Loyd Wagner Ks 
} ne ae (913) 628-1532 
Richard Bennett 
Jim Hirt KS 
Greeley, CO (316) 275-5044 
CeRoraes NEBRASKA 
Jack Fishburn Ed Gates 
Pueblo, CO Ogatisia, NE 
(303) 543-9926 (308) 284-6880 
Dean Baxter Bob Pieimling 
Grand Istand, NE 
(303) 247-4952 (308) 382-0833 
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at competitive interest rates. Or if 

floor coverings and finishing i prefer, use « local lender 

materials. All are part of the lor part or all of your financing re- 

total price. } ne nat hang way, your Capp 

Custom Finished by You tee can help. 

You can save thousands by ree Capp Home 

linishing it yoursel{, compared to Planning Guide 

having an ordinary builder construct Yes, no matter what your dream is, 
it's possible with Capp. All the facts 


the same house on your lot. 

Over 60,000 Capp customershave on Finish-It-Yourself and over 50 Capp 
done it and saved a bundle custom home designs are in our 100° ~ 
Most Capp customers do their page Home Planning Guide. See your 
own plumbing, heating and wiring Capp Representative now, or send the 

their coupon below. With Capp, today’s « 


a full complement of fixtures, 


installation. hang the’ 
kitchen cabinets, install insulation 
and paint the walls. 
And the Capp 
Finishing Manual 
helps with easy-to- 
follow instructions 
for each job. 

You can com 

ete all the 
inishing yourself 
or hire local 
tradesmen for 
the rest. Either 
way. you'll save. 
Custom Financing for You 

Capp offers various financing 
Programs. including short term 
construction loans as well as per- 
manent term mortgages. 
With a small deposit. qualified 
customers can get Capp financing 


*Prices shown are for the house semi- 
constructed on the lot and foundation 
you provide and include the materials 
to finish the interior. State and local 
taxes, landscaping, septic tanks, side- 
walks, driveways, masonry, brick, 
stone and paint are notincluded. «» 
Pricing may vary according to geo- 
graphic location. 
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FOR MORE WAYS TO HELP You 
WEIGH LESS! WEIGHT WATCHERS! 


THE TOTAL PROGRAM! 
£* f | thought | wae born to be chubby. But 


Why is the Program so successful? 
Because Weight Watchers tackies your 
weight problem in three diferent ways! 


Weight Watchers allows you all this for 
lunch. I's more than set carrot sticks! 


First, there's the famous Eating Pian! 


You can also do the PEPSTEP™ Person- 
al Exercise Pian. It's terrific! 


Second, the new and exciting exercise 
plan! Optional. Easy. And fun. Combine 
PEPSTEP® with the Eating Plan and you 
Could lose weight a little faster! 


learn how to be in control. How to face 


WATCHERS 
The Authority 


' PROVEN 
O Siicty 
Quality 


Simplicity 


! please print a 
; « Bottle of 100 Slim Cell capsules for $15.95 : 
§ Name ny 
§ Address : 
2 City . — Zip ; 
Please make check or money order payable to Emerald Milestones 
§ Co. Money back guarantee it returned within 7 days. * 
8 Emerald Milestones Co. ‘ 
80 ‘Box 1035 3 


Wheat Ridge, Colorado 80033 Phone 424-5513 § 
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A newly admitted patient was welcomed sincerely and in a warm manner 
by Father Paul. It is one of the duties in which he submerges himself. 


In Europe, when asked a question 
or told to do something, one automat- 
ically responded, “yes.” It was an 
unquestioning society. The Ameri- 
cans were different. They questioned 
everything. 

And it was here that he found nuns 
wearing street clothes, and priests 
who found the flowing robes and 
cross that comprised his order’s habit 
amusing and anachronistic. The 
country seemed devoid of a structure 
or a sense of obedience. He found it 
all threatening, and returned to Mal- 
ta and the high office that awaited. 

It was during his tenure as grand 
prior that he returned to America on 
a visitation leave. And it was in 
America that he became ill. And in 
America that he was told he would 
soon die. : 

The panic he felt seemed soothed, 
though, as he reflected on the life of 
Mother Seton. Here he found kinship. 
She had been a young socialite, mar- 
ried and well-to-do. She had 
mothered several children. And then 
she was widowed. And then a convert 
to Catholicism. And then she began 
her own order of nuns. And finally 
she was dead at 47. She was his idea 
of the classic success story, inspiring 
in him everything new and Ameri- 
can. Everything he rebelled against. 

Their lives seemed to have such a 
commonality, that he prayed to her, 
and made private pilgrimage to her 


grave in Baltimore. One evening, 
while he was visiting friends, the 
telephone rang. It was his doctor, 
who seemed puzzled. The latest tests 
showed absolutely no sign of cancer. 
Over the jubilant cries of von Lob- 
kowitz, the doctor sputtered into the 
phone “. . .and don't give me any of 
that bloody miracle talk.” 


Von Lobkowitz returned to Malta, 
spent several months getting the par- 
ticulars of his office in order and then 
resigned, convinced that America 
and a different life were calling. “I 
joined the order to serve Christ's sick 
poor. We're here once around to do 
the best we can for people. I'm a good 
nurse. I have the ability to work with 
people. I found church politics a 
bloody bore and did not want to sit on 
a throne.” 


His status as a retired grand prior 
gave him the freedom to choose his 
next assignment. He came back to 
Colorado, determined this time to 
carry through on his idea for a hos- 
pice. And this time around, he saw 
some of his misgivings about Ameri- 
ca changing. 

He decided, for one, that the once- 
threatening habit of Americans in 
questioning everything was now 
healthy. And since Americans were 
more open, they more easily poured 
out their lives when they were dying. 
In European hospices, dying patients 
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The War Against Fat! 
WPERMATHENE-12 


Once-A-Day 


continuous-action 
. capsule 
, reducing plan* 
—gradually 


® without crash diets 

® without torturous exercise 

8 without even giving up sensible 
snacks or desserts! aia ; . 

& just read and follow important _——— ase 
Permathene low calorie reducing pian 
booklet enciosed in every package 
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to constantty 
your appetite You simply take one of these new 
eee ene cuanne efpdes eoch 
Men totlowing the THENE-12 satehying « 
eeting program. stil shed pounds and inches like 
never before = and all without ravishing hunger. 
So, no matter what your goal may be—10. 20 
30 pounds thinner here at last is the no- 


hunger to LOSE WEIGHT with the finest 
ALCDAY ONCE-A-DAY reducing product in 
America, PERMATHENE-12 


A dying man's close friends were consoled by Father Paul. The monastic ‘= 
order is dedicated to serving the poor suffering from serious illness. fesults you can measure on your scale and in 
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A patient named Sylvia managed a smile for Father Paul. 


In one of his sadder duties, Father Paul prepared to anoint a patient. 


remained closemouthed, stoic to the 
end, making it difficult for them to 
accept death with peace by accepting 
the validity of their lives. It is hard to 
do that without communicating. 

Von Lobkowitz also saw himself 
making more responsible decisions as 
a person, not just as a religious one. 
He found he could do this and not lose 
sight of his vows. 

In December 1977, a year after his 
second coming to America he was or- 
dained a priest, the first priest in the 
Order of St. John. Until then, the or- 
der had contracted with priests from 
other orders — chaplains or kapillans 
— to serve them. 

Also in that December, he opened 
the hospice he had sought for so long. 
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Temporarily headquartered in a 
wing of Georgian House, a Lake- 
wood, Colo., nursing home, he now 
looks forward to the fund-raising 
drive this fall to construct an inde- 
pendent hospice building in the Den- 
ver area. 

His life has changed completely — 
culturally, professionally and spirit- 
ually — in only a few years. It is a 
change he is happy with. In fact, he is 
almost ready to apply for American 
citizenship. But it is also a change he 
still is cautious about. 

“This country helped me to become 
Paul again,” he says. “And then Fa- 
ther Paul. But I've got to watch that I 
don't become too much Paul.” 

For a priest, he says, is merely an 
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Windows 


Because Energy 
Out The Window 
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The Window. 
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Hemorrhoidal Tissues 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain & Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There's an exclusive formula- 
tion which actually helps shrink 
the painful swelling of hemor- 
rhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. In many cases the 
first applications give prompt 
relief for hours from itching 
and painin hemorrhoidal tissues. 

sufferer first notices re- 
lief from such painful discom- 
fort. Then this medication helps 
to gently reduce swelling of 
hemorrhoidal tissues. Tests con- 
ducted by doctors on hundreds 
of patients in New York Cty. 
Washington, D.C. and at a Mid- 


west Medical Center showed 
this to be true in many cases. 

The medication used by 
doctors in these tests was 
Preparation H®—the same for- 
mula you can buy at any drug 
counter without a prescri " 
Preparation H also lubricates 
the affected area to protect the 
inflamed, irritated surface and 
so helps make bowel movements 
more comfortable. 

There is no other formula like 
Preparation H. Ointment and 
su itories. 

se only as directed. 
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At graveside, Father Paul offered a silent prayer for a recently de- 
ceased hospice patient while a lone cemetery employee observed quietly. 


instrument for Christ. “It can become 
@ personality cult,” he says. “People 
end up loving Father. It goes wrong. 
Before, I was too rigid, but now I'm 
trying to do everything in modera- 
tion. I've got to watch that I don't get 
too much individuality. I've got to 
draw people to Christ, not to me.” 

Which is one reason he insists on 
wearing his habit — his dark black 
robe and cross in winter and a white 

“robe in the summer. “The habit is a 
good reminder for me,” he says. But 
even his attitude toward the habit 
has relaxed. It is common to see him 
confront an American nun in street 
clothes now and trade friendly jests 
about her garb and receive equally 
friendly jabs at his “costume.” 

“I'm not up-tight anymore,” he 
says, smiling. 

But neither is he apologetic about 
being a monk. “My first duty is pray- 
er and meditation,” he says. “I won't 
even come into the hospice in the 


morning until I have said my prayers 
and set my day right. I've got a very 
strong spiritual life. I'm what's 
known as a survivor. This hospice 
has burned out two complete staffs. 
It's something I am able to handle 
and function at to the maximum, but 
I would not be able to do it if I 
weren't a monk.” 

If he were just a social worker in a 
habit, he says, it wouldn't work. “I 
have to keep my priorities right. 
Prayer comes first and out of it my 
apostolate. If the apostolate came 
first, I would have to leave.” 

He is a man who is friendly and 
outgoing on the job, but a man who 
treasures his private time and keeps 
largely to himself. 

At the end of each day, he goes 
home to the house in Denver owned 
by his order, and descends into the 
small chapel in the basement. “I go 
straight to the chapel,” he says. “I've 
got to recharge. You can't sit in front 
of God without getting something.” 


$1,000* 
REBATE 


*1,000 Rebate Upon 
Delivery of Your 
Colorado Log Home 
In 1979. 


Your Edge Against Inflation 

With the cost of construction going up and high 
interest rates staying up, a Colorado Log Home is 
an excellent choice and alternative to conventional 
living. How many times have you said, “! should 
have bought my home 2 years ago, or 5 years ago.” 
Now we can give you a *1,000 rebate if you accept 
delivery in 1979. 


Energy Savings 
You don't have to spend a lot of time explaining 
what's going on in the energy area. A Colorado Log 
Home with its insulation keeps you cool in the 
summer and warm in the winter with a significant 
impact on reducing heating bills. 


Excellent Opportunity For Someone 
Who Has Their Own Building Site 
Now you can improve your building site by building 
a Colorado Log Home on it. 42 different designs to 
choose from, and selective price ranges accom- 

modate your income and lifestyle. 
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‘® 9500 REBATE ON COTTAGES © CABINS 


This rebate applies to orders placed 
June 1 and December 31, 1979. 


Se ee a 


color catalogue that shows your 42 different demgns and floor plans. 


pege 
Enctosed is 93.00 tor postage and handing, or call us at (303) 433-8691 


5295 W. 48th Avenue © Denver, Colorado 80212 


433-8691 


